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Editors'  Messages 


In  review  ing  our  options  for  dealing  with  1984  campaign  items  in  one  or  more  Keynoter  issues  or  a 
special  project  publication,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  not  an  answer  that  will  satisfy  everybody.  Somewhere 
between  those  1984  collectors  who  would  like  to  see  everything  and  those  non-1984  collectors  who  don't 
want  cUiy  space  devoted  to  Reagan,  Mondaleand  the  minor  parties,  lies  a  path  of  reason.  I  am  personally 
leaning  to  a  pair  of  features  that  would  picture  the  "best"  items  of  1984,  the  pieces  that  tend  to  separate 
the  general  collectors  from  the  specialists.  These  features  would  either  both  appear  in  one  1985  Keynoter 
issue,  or  be  second  leads  in  two  issues  devoted  to  other  topics.  As  Roger  points  out,  let  us  know  how  you 
feel  about  ihis. 

In  general  terms,  we  make  an  effort  in  each  issue  of  the  Keynoter  to  extensively  explore  one  candidate 
or  facet  of  our  hobby,  while  printing  other  features  for  those  not  particularly  interested  in  the  main  topic. 
This  is  sometimes  limited  by  the  articles  available  and  the  time  constraints  of  putting  the  issue  together. 
Eventually,  we  will  cover  every  candidate  and  most  of  the  issues  you  would  like  to  see.  Have  patience, 
your  time  will  come.  If  you  would  like  to  speed  up  the  process,  consider  writing  an  article  yourself  on  a 
topic  of  particular  interest  to  you.  We  are  always  looking  for  new  writers  and  interesting  articles. 


It  is  alread\  appcUt  iit  that  an  uiuisuaiiy  large  number  of  altracti\c  historically  significant,  and 
thematic  ally  creative  bullons  and  other  items  were  created  lor  the  1984  election.  Of  the  many  APIC 
members  interested  in  198 1  items,  several  ha\  e  wi  uteri  to  ask  why  we  are  not  doing  a  "Project  1984"  as  a 
regular  Keynoter  feature.  Our  reasons  are  twofold,  our  inability  lo  find  someone  with  the  free  time  and 
expertise  to  duplic  ate  the  fine  job  that  Joe  Wasserman  did  for  us  in  1980  and  the  desire  of  Bob  and  I  to  see 
sue  h  a  projei  I  done  right.  Ideally,  "Project  1984"  should  be  a  separate  volume  (as  was  done  in  1968)  with 
liiie-iicni  eiiii  ies  with  bac  kground  information  such  as  Wasserman's  1980  format.  It  should  bedone  long 
enough  aliei  the  clec  tioii  to  insure  consistency  and  completeness  and  tcj  enable  sensible  layout.  In  short,  a 
"Projcc  I  1984"  worthy  of  the  APICl  name  should  ser\e  as  a  useful  reference  \'olume  lor  years  to  come. 

I'nforiunaiely,  such  prcjjec  is  demand  enormous  amounts  of  time  and  money.  The  editors  have  bareh 
found  the  time  to  put  out  the  Keynoter  four  times  a  year,  much  less  take  on  additional  duties.  The  1983 
FDR  issue,  itst  If  something  of  a  project,  took  more  than  nine  months  of  steady  work  and  as  much  money 
as  we  iioniiallv  sj^end  on  all  four  Keynoters  in  a  year.  Several  years  ago  we  were  left  near  bankruptcy  by 
"Projec  t  1976,"  an  event  that  ( aused  rec  ent  APICi  leadership  to  hold  back  on  special  projects  toassure  the 
finaiu  iai  sur\  i\al  of  the  orgaiii/alion. 

Our  saKaiioii  may  well  come  from  the  ambitious  plans  for  an  APIC;  Endowment  being  advanced  by 
piesidcrit  Norman  Loewenslern.  While  the  initial  target  for  interest  earned  by  the  Endowment  is  the 
estalilislimerit  ol  student  internships  at  the  Smithsonian  and  possibly  the  DeWittT'niversity  of  Hartford 
cfjilec  tion,  additional  rcxcriucs  could  well  be  allocated  to  the  public  ation  of  special  projects  that  would 
be  of  enormoiis  value  lo  collec  tors  and  scholars  alike. 

The  editors  would  ajjprei  laie  your  thoughts  on  a  possible  "Project  1984"  and  on  APIC  projects  in 
general.  A  happy  holiday  s(  asoii  to  one  and  all.  . 
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multicolor  paper  poster. 


IN  THE  NEXT  ISSUE 

The  Winter  Keynoter  will  feature  the  Irish  par- 
ti(ipation  in  American  politics,  articles  on 
Richard  Daley  and  other  Irish  political  figures, 
and  Whitehead  and  Hoag,  featuring  many 
previously  unpublished  items.  Also  included 
will  be  Items  of  Interest  and  the  return  of  Q&A. 
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The  McKinley  Presidency 

1897  -  1901 

By  Roger  Fischer 


Inaugurated  on  March  4,  1897,  William  McKinley  moved 
su  ihl\  to  put  hisadministrative  team  in  place  and  his  cainpaign 
coniniitnuius,  into  action.  His  cabinet  was  for  the  most  part 
moderate  in  politics,  a\erage  in  ability,  and  rather  elderly  (its 
youngest  member  was  54).  John  Sherman,  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  kingpin  and  a  longtime  personal  friend 
and  allv  in  Ohio  politics,  became  McKinley's  secretary  of  state, 
an  appointment  that  turned  out  poorly.  At  74,  hard  of  hearing, 
short  on  t  nerg\ ,  and  beioming  a  bit  senile,  Sherman  served 
without  distinction  until  1898,  when  he  was  replaced  by  the 
brilliant  young  John  Hay.  Russell  Alger  of  Michigan  was 
another  disajjpointment  as  secretary  of  war.  He  was  replaced  by 
the  c  apable  Klihu  Root  in  1898,  after  his  short  comings  had  been 
made  painfully  ap{)arent  during  the  Spanish-American  War. 
Chicago  bankei  I.vman  J.  Gage  at  Treasury  and  former 
Massachusetts  govt  i nor  John  D.  Long  as  secretary  of  the  Navy 
acquitted  themsehes  more  successfully.  Hanna  was  offered  the 
jjosition  of  postmaster  general,  but  decided  to  accept  appoint- 
ment to  Sherman's  seat  in  the  .Senate,  where  he  continued  to 
serve  McKinley  ably  and  loyally.  An  activist  president,  McKinley 
ran  the  administration  and  set  its  policies,  a  dramatic  departure 
from  the  hands-off  negativism  of  his  predecessor  Grover 
(ile\rlaiui.  W  here  Cleveland  had  run  the  White  House  with  a 
staff  ol  SIX  personal  aides,  McKinley  needed  eighteen  and  he 
cc^nsistently  worked  them  well  into  the  night. 

Although  he  was  a  bcjrderline  "workaholic"  who  thrived  on  a 
constant  flurry  of  activity,  McKinley  was  never  too  busy  to  slop 
the  wheels  of  administration  several  times  daily  to  personally 
care  for  his  wife,  by  now  a  helpless  invalid  with  little  hope  of 
recovery.  Pleasantly  accessible  to  the  public,  unlike  the  for- 
bidding isolation  of  Cleveland,  McKinley  presided  over  mass 
assemblages  thitc  times  weekly  in  the  White  House,  rode 
regularly  on  the  Washington  street  cars,  and  often  strolled  the 
streets  of  the  city.  At  state  receptions  he  often  good-naturedly 
shook  as  many  as  four  thousand  hands  at  a  rate  of  1800  an  hour. 
He  was  popular  both  with  the  general  public  and  with  his 
subordinates.  He  cjuickly  established  the  tone  and  direction  of 
his  administration  and,  although  not  a  brilliant  innovator, 
became  oiu  of  the  stronger  and  more  capable  of  all  our 
presidents  through  hiscapacity  asa  manager  of  men  and  events. 

Even  before  he  took  cjffice,  McKinley  established  a  caucus  of 
Republican  members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  Ix-gin  work  on  a  rev  ised  tariff  to  ac  ( omi)lish  many  of  his  1896 
campaign  promises.  I  leaded  by  the  (  a|)able  Nelson  Dingley,  Jr. 
of  Maine,  the  group  i)ul  togetliei  a  bill  that  raised  tariff  rales  a 
slight  amount,  w  hile  rea(  tivaling  the  pruu  iplcof  ret  ifjroc  ity  for 
naticjns  wht)  cht)se  tt)  lower  tariff  barriers  tt)  Amerit  an  manufac  - 
tured gootls.  Despite  massive  oppcjsition  in  the  Senate  (with  a 
Republit  an  major  ity  of  only  one),  Mc  Kin  ley  managed  tt)  salvage 
mtjst  of  w  hat  he  w  anted.  The  Dingley  Tariff  was  signed  into  law 


on  July  24,  1897.  Within  two  years  reciprocity  pacts  had  been 
negotiated  with  seventeen  nations  and  McKinley  was  less  and 
less  wedded  to  protection  and  more  and  more  imbued  with 
reciprocity  as  a  more  sophisticated  mechanism  for  promoting 
American  economic  growth.  On  another  front,  he  established  a 
commission  to  work  for  international  agreements  on  a  bi- 
metallic standard,  but  he  enjoyed  less  success  in  this  area. 

In  part  because  of  McKinley's  initiatives  but  in  greater  part 
due  to  events  no  administration  could  control,  the  economy 
began  to  improve  rapidly  in  1897.  llnemployment  dropped  by 
one  third  (although  at  ten  percent  it  remained  perilously  high), 
exports  rose,  farm  prices  rallied  impressively,  the  stock  market 
grew  decidedly  bullish,  and  a  new  wave  of  optimism  gripped  the 
public.  Wheat  soared  to  a  dollar  a  bushel,  the  best  price  since 
1891 ,  exports  surged  past  the  billion-dollar  mark,  and  American 
furnaces  increased  their  output  to  thirty  percent  of  the  world 
total.  Fortunately  for  McKinley  and  the  people  as  well,  the 
recovery  continued  until  full  production  capacity  was  reached  in 
I90I .  The  discovery  of  gold  in  Alaska's  Klondike  in  1898  helped 
increase  our  money  supply  to  keep  pace  w  ith  economic  growth 
and  (although  Bryan  and  some  of  his  disciples  were  slow  to 
admit  it)  essentially  trailed  down  the  coffin  on  "free  silver"  as  a 
compelling  political  crusade. 

Ironically,  however,  the  major  event  during  the  first  term  of 
"Prosperity  's  Advance  Agent  "  was  not  the  economic  recovery  he 
presided  over,  but  a  foreign  crisis  triggered  by  the  Cuban 
struggle  for  independence  from  Spain.  After  the  Spanish  sent  the 
notorious  General  Valeriano  "Butcher  "  Weyler  to  Cuba  in  1896 
to  crush  the  rebellion,  events  in  Cuba  became  a  source  of 
fascination  for  many  Americans.  Weyler's  repressive  measures, 
including  the  forcing  of  many  Cuban  peasants  at  bayonet-point 
from  the  countryside  into  diseased  and  crowded  concentration 
camps,  were  reported  in  gory  detail  by  the  "yellow  press"  of 
circulation-mad  American  daily  newspapers.  The  heady  doc- 
trine of  American  expansion  into  the  Pacific  —  to  "take  up  the 
white  man's  burden"  and  absorb  into  a  new  empire  the  'lesser 
breeds  without  the  law  "  as  British  poet  Rudyard  Kipling  put  it 
—  was  already  in  vogue  in  many  circles,  and  the  new  Cuban 
enthusiasm  gave  it  a  practical  and  compelling  focus.  Steadily, 
"Butcher"  Weyler  won  the  battle  against  the  Cuban  rebels  but 
lost  the  campaign  for  American  public  opinion.  By  1898  a  "free 
Cuba"  had  become  a  fixation  in  the  United  States,  supported  by 
most  Republicans,  many  southern  Democrats,  and  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  who  had  taken  to  waving  small  American  and 
Cuban  flags  during  his  frec}uent  speeches. 

McKinley,  who  remembered  too  well  the  death  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  (;ivil  War,  was  not  among  the  advocates  of  war  with 
Spain.  Realizing  that  the  crisis  was  harming  American  invest- 
ments, inviting  Eurofjean  meddling  (especially  by  the  Germans), 
and  possibly  placing  in  jeopardy  his  own  political  future. 
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McKinley  chose  to  begin  applying  pressure  upon  Spain  by  the 
summer  of  1897  to  accept  American  mediation,  tone  down  its 
repression  in  Cuba,  and  eventually  agree  to  a  free  or  autonomous 
Cuba.  Since  Cuba  w  ould  accept  nothing  short  of  independence, 
which  the  Spanish  w  ouldn't  ever  grant  w  illingly.  McKinley  w  as 
essentially  playing  for  time  to  let  the  situation  sort  itself  oiu.  hi 
October,  1897,  when  the  Spanish  recalled  "Butcher"  W'eyler, 
announced  an  end  to  their  "reconcentration"  camp  policy,  and 
promised  a  greater  measure  of  autonomy  to  local  Cuban 
administrators,  it  appeared  that  McKinley's  approach  was 
bearing  fruit.  Biu  in  January,  1898,  the  situation  suddenly 
deteriorated.  Spanish  officers  opposed  to  Cuban  autonomy 
sacked  newspaper  offices  in  Havana.  McKinley  sent  the  battle- 
ship Maine  to  Ha\ana  as  a  gesture  of  strength.  On  February  9, 
1898.  the  New  York  Journal  published  a  letter  stolen  from 
Enrique  de  Lome,  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  the  Ignited  States, 
that  roasted  McKinley  as  "weak"  and  "a  bidder  for  the  admira- 
tion of  the  crowd."  On  the  next  day  the  Spanish  notified 
Washington  that  they  would  make  no  new  concessions  to  the 
Cubans.  On  February  15,  at  9:40  PM,  an  explosion  ripped 
through  the  hull  of  the  Maine  as  she  rode  at  anchor  in  Havana 
harbor.  The  trim  new  battleship  sank  quickly  and  260  .\merican 
crewman  lost  their  lives. 

Although  crowds  throughout  the  nation  gathered  to  chant 
"Remember  ihe  Maine  and  to  Hell  with  Spainl  "  and  leaders  of 


both  parties  clamored  for  war,  McKmley  still  resisted.  Fearing  a 
Democratic  campaign  that  autumn  of  "free  silver  and  free 
Cuba,"  Republican  leaders  urged  the  President  to  act.  Still  he 
delayed.  Through  March  he  pressed  Spain  for  more  concessions, 
asking  the  Congress  for  550,000,000  in  emergency  war  funds 
should  worse  come  to  worst.  On  March  28  he  released  the 
findings  of  a  naval  board  of  inqinrv,  attributing  the  smking  of 
the  Maine  to  an  external  (presumably  Spanish)  explosion. 
McKinley's  popularity  plummeted  and  he  was  burned  in  effigy 
by  crowds  in  Colorado  and  \'irginia.  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
who  later  made  much  of  his  opposition  to  "imperial  ad\en- 
turism,"  summoned  reporters  to  state,  "The  time  for  inter- 
vention has  arrived.  Humanity  demands  that  we  shall  act."  It 
became  apparent  that  the  mood  for  \engeance  was  growing  so 
irresistible  that  Congress  might  well  ignore  McKinley  and 
declare  war  without  his  blessing.  Finally,  the  Spanish  notified 
McKinley  that  they  could  make  no  more  concessions.  Saddened, 
he  wrote  a  message  of  w  ar  that  Congress  heard  and  endorsed  on 
.\pril  1 1 ,  1898.  It  called  for  an  ultimatuiri,  which  Spain  rejected 
on  April  21 .  On  .\pril  25  Congress  adopted  a  formal  declaration 
of  war  and  McKinley  signed  it  that  afternoon. 

The  war  w  ith  Spain  lasted  less  than  four  months  and  was,  in 
many  respects,  the  "  splendid  little  war  "  John  Hay  called  it.  On 
May  1  Commodore  George  Dewey  crushed  the  Spanish  fleet  in 
Manila  Bay  without  the  loss  of  a  single  American  life.  Soon  the 
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American  press  was  singing  the  praises  of  the  battleship  Oregon 
as  it  raced  around  Cape  Horn  to  join  the  Atlantic  Squadron,  the 
gallantry  of  old  Confederate  warhorse  "Fighting  Joe"  Wheeler 
(who  once  temporarih  forgot  which  war  he  was  fighting  and 
exulted.  "We've  got  the  damn  Yankees  on  the  run!"),  and  the 
heroics  of  a  Badlands  cowboy  named  Theodore  Roosevelt.  On 
Jid\  4  the  main  Spanish  fleet  was  destroyed  off  Santiago  Bay  and 
two  weeks  later  Santiago  itself  surrendered  to  the  Americans.  By 
earlv  .\ugust  it  was  all  over.  Of  the  5500  Americans  who  lost  their 
lives,  most  succumbed  not  to  battlefield  wounds  but  to  accidents, 
yellow  fever,  malaria,  and  typhoid.  Only  379  died  in  battle.  The 
Na\y  lost  one  man  at  Santiago  Bay  and  none  at  Manila.  On 
.\ugust  12,  1898,  representativesof  the  governments  of  Spain  and 
the  I  'nited  States  signed  a  treat>  that  ga\e  Cuba  its  independence 
and  the  United  States  the  Philippines,  Guam,  and  Puerto  Rico. 


This  "splendid  little  war"  did  much  to  change  the  nation.  It 
built  self-esteem,  reshaped  the  way  we  saw  ourselves  and  the 
world,  gave  us  an  empire,  established  us  as  a  legitimate  world 
power,  and  confirmed  our  faith  that  democracy  would  defeat 
monarchy.  In  tandem  with  the  ongoing  recovery  of  the 
economy,  the  war  made  McKinley  virtually  unbeatable  in  1900 
as  well. 

He  was  nominated  without  opposition  for  a  second  term,  in 
Philadelphia  in  June.  To  fill  the  slot  created  by  the  death  of  Vice 
President  Garret  Hobart,  the  Republicans  selected  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  governor  of  New  York  and  "Rough  Rider"  hero  of 
the  fighting  in  Cuba.  The  selection  of  the  impulsive  Roosevelt 
represented  something  of  a  coup  by  New  York  Republican  party 
boss  Tom  Piatt,  who  wanted  him  out  of  Albany  in  the  worst  way. 
Mark  Hanna  was  furious,  exploding  to  friends  that  there  was 
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now  "only  one  life  between  that  madman  and  the  presidency," 
and  McKinley  (who  would  not  even  consider  Teddy  for  a  cabinet 
post)  was  apprehensive.  Nevertheless,  Roosevelt  was  added  to 
the  ticket  and  as  a  result  gave  it  a  measure  of  star  appeal  that 
would  have  been  impossible  without  him.  Given  the  remarkable 
upswing  in  the  economy  and  the  great  patriotic  surge  of 
national  pride  arising  from  our  conquest  of  Spain,  McKinley 
and  Roosevelt  entered  the  race  in  the  role  of  odds-on  favorites.  As 
a  result,  many  leading  Democratic  contenders  declined  to 
contest  their  party's  presidential  nomination  and  Bryan  was 
nominated  for  a  second  time  almost  by  default.  Adlai  Stevenson 
of  Illinois,  vice  president  under  Grover  Cleveland,  was  nomi- 
nated to  join  him  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 

For  Bryan,  the  1900  contest  was  less  a  battle  against  McKinley 
and  the  Republicans  than  it  was  a  national  referendum  on  free 
silver  and  the  new  imperialism.  Although  a  rallying  economy 
and  the  discovery  of  enormous  quantities  of  gold  in  Alaska's 
Klondike  made  the  silver  crusade  something  of  a  dead  horse  as  a 
campaign  issue,  Bryan  would  not  admit  the  fact,  telling  his 
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supporters,  "If  the  Democratic  party  wants  somebody  to  lead  a 
retreat,  they  must  find  someone  accustomed  to  walking  back- 
wards. "  rhe  new  American  imperialism  in  the  Philipfjuies  and 
the  Caribbean  was  to  Bryan  a  matter  of  genuine  moral  c  oncern. 
He  had  enthusiastically  supported  the  decision  to  go  to  war 
against  Spain  and  had  volunteered  his  services  to  fight  per- 
sonally, but  Bryan  saw  the  war  as  a  pure  and  simple  exercise  in 
supporting  the  self-dcit  iinin  iiion  of  captive  peoples,  not  as  a 
stepping-stone  toward  fai -flung  colonial  imperialism.  He  was 
probably  right  (and  McKinley  privately  shared  many  of  his 
concerns),  but  neither  "Republic  not  Empire"  nor  the  silver 
issue  excited  the  electorate.  His  attacks  on  the  corporate  trusts 
and  on  Mark  Hanna  personally  as  their  masterinind  behind  the 
McKinley  throne  stirred  more  enthusiasm,  but  despite  his  great 
exertions  Bryan  failed  to  inject  into  the  1900  campaign  the 
electric  intensity  he  had  generated  in  1896. 

Ignoring  Bryan  for  the  most  part,  the  McKinley-Roosevelt 
1900  campaign  emphasized  prosperity,  patriotism,  and  a  record 
of  solid  accomplishments  at  home  and  abroad  during 
McKinley's  first  term  in  the  White  House.  Once  again,  Mark 
Hanna  took  control  of  the  campaign  and  once  again  he 
demonstrated  the  organizational  genius  that  made  him  the 
central  figure  in  the  transformation  of  American  presidential 
campaigns  into  truly  national  operations.  His  intimate  friend- 
ship with  McKinley  had  cooled  a  little  since  1896,  for  the 
president  consulted  him  less  than  he  expected,  but  his  loyally 
had  not  waned  an  iota.  In  1900  his  national  committee  mailed 
out  125,000,000  pamphlets  and  21,000,000  postcards.  It  co- 
ordinated a  veritable  army  of  speakers  and  distributed  to  some 
six  thousand  Republican  newspapers  twelve  columns  ol  copy 
every  week  throughout  the  duration  of  the  campaign.  From 
Judge  cartoonist  Grant  Hamilton  the  McKinley  campaign 
borrowed  the  symbol  of  the  "Full  Dinner  Pail  "  and  utilized  it 
superbly  to  appeal  to  blue-collar  workers  as  well  as  the  economic 
elite.  The  second  McKinley  campaign  was  so  smooth  and  so 
harmonious  that  Mr.  Dooley,  Finley  Peter  Dunne's  humorous 
creation,  reported  the  lament  of  his  bartender  Hennessy,  "I 
nivver  knew  anything  so  dead.  They  ain't  been  so  much  as  a 
black  eye  give  or  took  in  th'  ward,  an  it's  less  thin  two  months  to 
th'  big  day." 
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When  the  "big  day"  finally  put  an  end  to  Hennessy's  anguish, 
the  results  were  as  lopsided  as  expected.  McKinley  bested  Bryan 
7.219,525  (52%)  to  6,358.737  (45%)  ui  the  popular  vote  and  292  to 
155  in  the  elec  toral  vote.  72%  of  the  eligible  voters  participated, 
down  appreciably  from  1896.  but  the  last  American  presidential 
contest  to  top  seventy  percent  in  turnout.  Mckinley's  popular 
plurality  of  860.000  votes  was  the  greatest  since  such  figures 
became  iTieaningful  in  1824.  Of  the  states  he  had  carried  in  1896, 


McKinley  surrendered  only  Kentucky  to  Bryan  in  1900,  and  he 
added  to  his  column  the  six  western  states  of  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
South  Dakota,  I'tah,  Wyoming,  and  Washington.  He  lost  only 
the  South,  the  border  states,  and  four  western  silver  states  where 
"16  to  1"  remained  a  potent  rallying  cry.  The  ultimate  humili- 
ation visited  upon  Bryan  was  McKinley's  victory  in  his 
Nebraska,  his  home  town  of  Lincoln,  and  even  his  neighbor- 
hood precinct! 

Despite  the  McKinley  landslide  and  the  lack  of  excitement  it 
generated,  1900  was  a  truly  outstanding  year  for  Republican 
campaign  items.  Several  hundred  different  varieties  of  celluloid 
buttons  exhibited  much  more  imaginative  use  of  color  and 
design  and  much  more  creative  expression  of  symbolism  and 
themes  than  was  the  case  in  1896.  1900  was  one  of  the  best  years 
ever  for  campaign  posters  and  other  types  of  political  paper. 
While  campaign  studs,  metal  jewelry  pins,  and  public  visual 
devices  of  every  type  declined  in  volume  and  variety  from  1896, 
such  new  innovations  as  political  postcards,  watch  fobs,  tin 
serving  trays,  and  aluminum  pin  trays  made  their  debut  as 
campaign  objects.  Umbrellas,  aluminum  combs  and  book- 
marks, glass  tumblers,  ceramic  plates,  figural  pipes,  and  other 
mementos  also  contributed  to  the  McKinley-Roosevelt  cam- 
paign effort  in  1900.  Fewer  ribbons  and  ribbon  badges  were 
produced  than  in  1896.  but  many  of  these  1900  varieties  were 
truly  outstanding  in  appearance  and  thematic  expression.  On 
the  whole,  the  material  culture  of  1900  was  much  more  exciting 
than  the  presidential  contest  that  inspired  it. 

To  a  great  extent,  1900  McKinley-Roosevelt  campaign  items 
reflected  faithfully  the  major  themes  and  symbolism  of  the 
campaign  itself.  Despite  their  considerable  debt  to  the  gold 
standard,  the  Republicans  limited  echoes  of  1896  on  campaign 
material  to  a  few  buttons  demanding  "Sound  Money"  along 
with  other  priorities,  the  use  of  gold  as  a  background  color  on 
many  styles  of  buttons,  and  a  "Without  Sound  Currency  there 
cannot  be  Prosperity"  banner  made  for  New  York's  Coffee 
Exchange  8:  Lower  Wall  Street  Sound  Money  Club.  In  1900  the 
GOP  had  newer  and  more  immediate  symbols  to  exploit.  One. 
certainly,  was  the  Rough  Rider  identity  of  Teddy  Roose\elt. 
Many  buttons  featured  him  in  his  full  uniform  (by  Brooks 
Brothers)  or  only  the  celebrated  Rough  Rider  hat.  A  large  brass 
shell  depicted  an  equestrian  likeness  of  'ROOSEVELT  .\T 
SAN  JUAN,  "  a  'War  Veterans  "  ribbon  portrayed  TR  in  Rough 
Rider  apparel,  a  banner  featured  hiin  in  uniform  on  horseback  a 
la  San  Juan  Hill,  and  a  hinged  lapel  pin  opened  to  a  drawing  of 
the  Rough  Rider  on  a  bucking  horse,  accompanied  by  the 
caption  "HE  NEVER  WAS  THROWN."  Not  snice  Allen 
Thurman  immortalized  the  red  bandanna  in  1888  had  a  vice- 
presidential  candidate  attracted  so  much  attention  on  campaign 
memorabilia. 

The  main  symbol  of  the  1900  McKinley-Roosevelt  campaign, 
however,  was  Grant  Hamilton's  "full  dinner  pail,  "  an  ideal 
device  for  dramatizing  the  theme  of  prosperity  in  a  manner 
especially  geared  to  the  important  industrial  labor  vote.  Ribbons 
from  Media,  Pennsylvania,  and  elsewhere  featured  the  slogan  ".\ 
FULL  DINNER  PAIL  "  and  at  least  a  dozen  styles  of  buttons 
bore  dinner-pail  designs,  the  most  imaginative  of  thein  a  "DO 
YOl'  SMOKE?  YES  -  SINCE  1896!  THAT'S  WHAT 
McKINLEY  PROMISED  "  varietv  depicting  a  smoking  factory 
in  the  shape  of  a  dinner  pail.  Figural  metal  dinner  pail  parade 
lanterns  were  produced,  one  of  them  with  cutouts  to  read  "4 
YEARS  MORE  OF  THE  FULL  DINNER  PAIL  "  when  the 
device  was  lit.  Metal  lapel  pins  were  marketed  in  the  shape  of 
miniature  dinner  pails.  Among  the  vast  array  of  bric-a-brac 
items  created  for  the  campaign  were  little  wooden  "N  OTE  FOR 
THE  FULL  DINNER  PAIL,   glass   FULL  DINNER  PAIL,  " 
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and  ceramic  "A  Fl'LL  DINNER  PAIL"  figural  dinner  pails. 
Several  of  the  "full  dinner  pail"  buttons  proclaimed  the  agenda 
•EMPLOVMENr  FOR  LABOR  A  Fl'LL  DINNER  BliC- 
KET  PROSPERITY  SOl'ND  MONEY  GOOD  MARKETS." 
Other  objects  exploiting  the  theme  of  prosperity  included 
multicolored  celluloids  with  scenes  of  smoking  factories  and 
busy  wharves  or  lush  fields,  along  with  such  captions  as 
•  PROTECTION  EXPANSION  PROSPERITY,  "  "Mc- 
KINLEY  AND  PROSPERITY,"  and  "COMMERCE  AND 
INDl'SFRY."  Lhe  hinged  elephant  lapel  pin  with  the  "HE 
\E\  ER  WAS  THROWN"  accolade  to  Roosevelt  also  saluted 
Mckinley  with  the  legend  "HIS  POLICY  BRINGS  PROS- 
PERITY." 

With  a  stirring  victory  over  Spain  to  replace  the  fading 
memories  of  the  Civil  War,  1900  Republican  campaign  items 
made  the  most  of  the  opportunity.  A  ribbon  read  "OLD  GLORY 
STANDS  HIGHER  AMONG  THE  NATIONS  THAN  EVER 
BEFORE  "  and  another  featured  Lncle  Sam  endorsing 
Mckinley  with  the  tribute  "WILLIAM,  ACCTPT  MY  C;ON- 
GRATLLATIONS.  MY  AFFAIRS  HAVE  BEEN  LOOkED 
AFTER  SATISFACTORILY  FOR  FOUR  YEARS  AND  THE 
PEOPLE  DESIRE  A  CONTINUANCE  OF  THE  SAME 
MANAGEMENT."  To  further  remove  lingering  doubts  as  to 
the  comparative  patriotic  c  redentials  of  the  two  candidates,  an 
especially  vicious  1900  Republican  button  placed  Bryan  with 
Tom  Ciroker  of  Fammany  (misspelled  "CROAkER"  either 
frfjm  ignorance  or  for  ccjinic  effect)  and  Philippine  insurgent 
Emilio  Aguinaldo  over  the  caption  "THREE  OF  A  kIND."  A 
"PRO  EXPANSION"  button  depicted  Mckinley  with  Miss 
Justice  and  her  scales  and  Miss  Liberty  holding  a  map  of  Cuba. 
■Another  variety  featured  Mc  kinley  with  sword  and  Uncle  Sam 
with  Old  Gloiy  advancing  ujjon  some  decidedly  evil  looking 
individuals  (Spaniards,  ajjfjarently )  inside  the  text  "IS  FHIS 
IMPERIALISM?  NO  BLOW  HAS  BEEN  STRUCk  EXCEPT 
FOR  LIBERTY  AND  HUMANITY."  Many  Mckinley- 
Roosevelt  buttons  and  ribbons  featured  flag  designs  and  colora- 
tion. 


Several  Republican  items  combined  the  twin  themes  of 
patriotism  and  prosperity.  Posters,  parade  canes,  buttons,  and 
ribbons  carried  such  slogans  as  "VICTORY  AND  PROSPER- 
ITY," "PROSPERITY  AND  PATRIOTISM,"  "PATRIOTISM 
AND  PROTECTION,"  and  "PROSPERITY  AT  HOME, 
PRESTIGE  ABROAD."  One  ribbon  exulted,  "We  are  Pros- 
perity Creators,  Flag  Defenders  and  for  Honest  Money  and 
Expansion."  A  splendid  multicolored  celluloid  featured  scenes 
of  a  military  cemetery  in  the  Philippines  and  busy  factories  at 
home,  promised  that  Old  Glory  would  forever  wave  over  the 
bodies  of  our  dead  soldiers  in  the  "SANDS  OF  THE  LUZON," 
and  predicted  in  confident  smugness  that  "OUR  PEOPLE 
WILL  NOT  VOTE  THEMSELVES  INTO  THE  POOR 
HOUSE  TWICE  IN  EIGHT  YEARS,"  a  reminder  that  months 
after  the  victcsry  of  De  mocrat  Grover  Cleveland  in  1892  came  the 
"Panic  of  '93."  A  magnificent  multicolored  poster  featured  the 
candidates.  Old  Glory,  and  Mckinley's  dictum  "THE  AMER- 
ICAN FLAG  HAS  NOT  BEEN  PLANTED  IN  FOREIGN 
SOIL  TO  ACQUIRE  MORE  TERRITORY,  BUT  FOR 
Hl^MANITY'S  SAkE,"  amidst  scenes  contrasting  Cuba  under 
Spanish  and  American  rule  and  our  economy  under  Democratic 
and  Republican  regimes. 

Several  very  creative  buttons  made  for  supporters  of  Bryan  and 
Mckinley  alike  were  inspired  by  a  total  solar  eclipse  visible 
throughout  most  of  the  continental  United  States  on  May  28, 
1900.  This  event  aroused  enormous  public  interest  and  anxiety, 
muc  h  of  it  the  result  of  religious  fundamentalist  spokesmen  who 
predicted  that  it  signaled  the  end  of  the  world  as  punishment  for 
our  wicked  ways!  At  least  a  dozen  different  styles  of  celluloid 
buttons  depicted  Bryan  eclipsing  Mckinley  or  Mckinley 
eclipsing  Bryan,  accompanied  by  such  predictions  as  "PAR- 
TIAL ECLIPSE  WILL  BE  TOTAL  IN  NOVEMBER"  or 
"TOTAL  ECLIPSE  NOV.  6.  "  Especially  imaginative  was  a 
Republican  variety  inspired  by  the  kansas  City  Democratic 
convention  that  nominated  Bryan,  reading  "IMAGINARY 
ECLIPSE/VISIBLE  ONLY  AT  kANSAS  CY  JULY  4  ' 

After  the  prediction  on  this  button  was  proven  correct  in 
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November,  McKinley  began  laying  plans  for  his  second  admin- 
istration. He  asked  his  entire  cabinet  to  remain,  and  all  but 
Attorney  (ieneral  John  W.  Griggs  did  so.  On  New  Year's  Day, 
1901,  Mckinley  followed  the  custom  of  opening  the  White 
House  to  the  public,  shaking  more  than  five  thousand  hands  in 
three  hours.  In  March  he  gave  his  second  inaugural  address, 
echoing  such  traditional  themes  as  prospjerity,  tariff  ret  ijirot  iiy, 
an  end  to  divisive  sectionalism,  and  American  respoiisibiluit  s  at 
home  and  abroad.  In  May  and  June,  he  took  mu(  h  of  the  c  abinet 
on  a  long  and  triumphant  tour  of  the  South  and  out  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  a  junket  designed  to  stir  public  support  for  his 
planned  tariff  and  trust  reform  initiatives.  He  had  planned  to 
end  his  tour  with  a  major  policy  address  at  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  in  Buffalo  in  June,  but  Ida  McKinley's  poor  health 
forced  him  to  cancel  the  event  that  would  have  prolonged  his 
life.  He  went  back  to  Washington  instead  and  accepted  a 
substitute  dale,  September  5,  for  his  pilgrimage  to  Buffalo. 

On  that  fateful  day,  a  crowd  estimated  at  more  than  fifty 
thousand  listened  in  Buffalo  as  McKinley  made  his  case  for  a 
new  era  of  reciprocal  trade  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
insisting,  "We  must  not  repose  in  fancied  security  that  we  can 
forever  sell  everything  and  buy  little  or  nothing.  Isolation  is  no 
longer  possible  or  desirable."  He  left  the  cheering  crowd  for  a 
tour  of  the  Exposition  and,  a  day  later,  stood  shaking  hands  at  a 
public  reception.  One  of  the  men  in  the  line  was  Leon  Czolgosz, 
an  unemployed  worker  and  anarchist  with  a  pistol  concealed  in 
an  arm  cast.  He  fired  two  bullets,  one  missing  its  mark  but  the 
other  striking  McKinley  in  the  abdomen.  Surgeons  probed  the 
wound  without  success  as  Roosevelt,  Hanna,  and  much  of  the 
cabinet  rushed  to  the  president's  bedside.  McKinley  rallied  and 
his  physicians  pronounced  him  out  of  danger,  but  he  was  slowly 
dying  of  a  spreading  internal  infection.  Death  came  to  McKinley 
in  the  early  morning  hours  of  September  14.  A  funeral  train 
carried  his  body  first  to  Washington  and  then  back  to  his  belo\ed 
Canton.  The  nation  grieved  as  it  has  done  only  for  its  four 
assasinated  presidents,  and  one  result  of  that  great  outpouring  of 
grief  was  the  genesis  of  such  memorial  objects  as  aluminum 
book  markers,  buttons,  and  such  ribbons  as  the  beautiful 
multicolored  woven  variety  picturing  the  Music  Building  ol  the 
Exposition  in  Buffalo. 

When  Roosevelt  heard  that  McKinley  was  dying,  he  hurried  to 
Buffalo  by  horse  and  train,  but  arrived  several  hours  too  late.  He 
took  the  oath  of  office  in  a  dimly  lit  library  in  a  private  home  in 
Buffalo,  pledging:  "It  shall  be  my  aim  to  continue,  absolutelv 
unbroken,  the  policy  of  President  McKinley  for  the  peace,  the 
prosperity,  and  the  honor  of  our  beloved  country."  He  meant  it, 
and  tried  to  do  just  that,  but  he  was  by  character  and  personality 
a  much  different  man  than  his  more  cautious  predecessor  and,  as 
the  change  of  command  was  taking  place,  the  great  impetus  for 
political  change  we  know  as  Progressivism  was  gathering 
strength  in  the  city  halls,  statehouses,  and  campuses  of  the 
hinterlands.  In  the  end,  of  tourse,  Roosevelt  took  us  in  a  very 
different  direction  and  we  bet  ame  a  better  nation  for  the  change. 
But  much  of  the  Roosevelt  agenda,  more  than  is  commoiilv 
recognized  by  historians,  owed  a  great  debt  to  McKinle\  and  the 
Republicanism  of  his  era.  During  his  years,  McKinley  guided 
the  Republicans  to  a  true  national  party  apparatus  and  an 
outlook  toward  governing  an  emerging  industrial-urban  society 
that  embraced  modernization,  strong  national  government,  and 
activist  policies  on  behalf  of  worthy  objectives.  If  such  men  as 
the  two  Roosevelts,  Wilson,  LaFolleiie.  and  Norris  brought 
modern  American  government  to  full  flower,  the  seeds  had  been 
planted  by  such  pioneers  as  Major  William  McKinley  of  Canton. 
In  our  political  history  as  well  as  our  hobby,  McKinley's  legacy 
is  a  substantial  one.* 
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McKINLEY  CO  ATT  AILS 

by  Robert  Rouse 


William  Mc  Kinley  swept  the  Midwest  in  1896  and  in  1900  was 
even  stmngei  in  the  re  gion,  so  it  is  haidl\  surprising  that  most  of 
hiscoattail  items  were  issueti  ilu  re.  Minnesota  lumber  magnate 
David  C^loiigh  was  elected  lieutenant  governor  in  1894  and 
became  governor  three  months  later,  when  the  legislature  elected 
Knute  Nelson  to  the  Senate.  Clough  was  elected  in  his  own  right 
in  1896,  when  he  narrowly  defeated  former  congressman  John 
Lind.  The  Mckinley-Clough  jugate  issued  that  year  was  pro- 
duced both  as  a  button  and  a  ;-ud.  In  1898  Lind  became  the  first 
Deiriocrat  to  capture  the  Minnesota  statehouse  since  1860  b\ 
defeating  Samuel  \'an  Sant.  but  his  tenure  was  short,  for  in  1900 
\'an  Sant  defeated  him  by  less  than  one  percent  of  the  vote.  \'an 
Sant  appeared  on  at  least  six  different  styles  of  trigate  buttons 
with  Mckinley  and  Teddy  Roosevelt  and  on  an  attractive 
quadragate  with  Mckinley.  TR.  and  Robert  Page  Morris  of 
Duluth.  a  college  professor  who  won  his  third  term  in  Congress 
in  1900.  Ironically,  Democrat  Lind  also  graced  a  trigate  with 
Mckinlev  and  St.  Paul  Mayor  James  Gray,  but  this  was  not  a 
coattail  piece  (not  pic  tured).  The  return  of  the  13th  Minnesota 
\'olunteers  from  >t'i  \  u  t-  in  the  Spanish  .\merican  War  prompted 
a  handsome  "W fli i^me  Home"  Mckinley-Lind-Gray  trigate, 
rare  in  the  I':"  \ersion  and  even  more  scarce  in  a  Vt"  variety  that 
may  have  been  produced  only  for  women's  committee  badges  for 
the  festivities  (page  6). 

Ill  1896  Wisconsin  Republicans  were  internally  split  between 
the  conservative  "Stalwarts"  who  supported  lumber  mogul 
Edward  Sthofield  for  governor  and  the  reformers  headed  by 
Robert  .M.  LaFollette.  LaFollette  began  his  quest  for  the 
statehouse  in  1894  after  three  terms  in  Congress.  LaFollette 
expected  the  GOP  nomination  in  1896  and  was  surprised  when 
Schofield  captured  it  on  the  sixth  ballot.  Governor  Schofield 
survived  another  LaFollette  challenge  in  1898  and  was  re- 
elected. LaFollette's  turn  came  in  1900,  when  a  Mckinley- 
LaFollette  jugate  was  issued  in  two  sizes  (not  pictured). 
LaF^ollette  was  re-elected  twice  before  moving  on  to  the  Senate, 
where  he  served  with  distinction  until  his  death  in  1925. 

In  Michigan  Aaron  Bliss  won  the  first  of  his  two  terms  as 
go\ernor  in  1900  b\  a  wide  margin  and  in  Indiana  banker 
Winfield  Durbin  of  .Anderson  defeated  John  W.  kern  to  become 
go\ernor.  In  1904  kern  lost  to  another  Republican  by  a  wider 
margin,  but  his  skill  as  a  debater  and  his  spellbinding  oratory 
earned  him  a  spot  on  the  1908  Democratic  ticket  as  Bryan's 
running  mate. 

Illinois  Republicans  produced  more  Mc  kinley  coattail  items 
than  those  from  any  other  state,  nearly  two  dozen  different 
buttons  and  tabs  in  alll  In  1896  John  Tanner  defeated  the 
eminent  liberal  governor  John  Peter  .\ltgeld  by  more  than 
100,000  votes.  Tanner  soon  lost  much  grassroots  support  in 
Illinois  when  he  refused  to  send  troops  to  protect  strikebreakers 
during  a  coal  sirike,  then  when  violence  developed  he  sent  the 
troops  to  keep  strikebreakers  out  of  the  mines.  Later  he  signed  a 
bill  sponsored  by  legislative  allies  of  Charles  Yerkes,  a  Chicago 
traction  baron,  allowing  city  councils  to  grant  fifty  year  fran- 
chises to  street  railway  companies.  The  Chicago  Tribune 
denoun(  ed  this  bill  as  "the  most  odious  steal  in  Illinois  history,  " 
for  it  opened  the  door  to  widespread  corruption  of  aldermen. 
Tanner  ignored  public  concern  and  fought  for  re-nomination  at 
the  state  |)arty  convention  in  Peoria.  A  scarce  M(  kinley -Tanner 
\V  jugate  dated  1900  is  from  this  unsuccessful  effort  (not 


pictured).  A  similar  ¥' jugate  dated  1900  shows  Mckinley  with  a 
man  named  Roberts  (not  pictured).  His  hope  for  a  congressional 
nomination  was  not  granted  by  the  convention. 

After  rejecting  Tanner  the  1900  Republicans  nominated  a 
former  county  judge,  Richard  Yates,  Jr.,  the  son  of  Illinois'  Civil 
War  governor,  (see  ribbon)  for  governor  on  the  fourth  ballot. 
Many  attractive  trigates  were  issued,  along  with  a  quadragate 
which  shows  Robert  Hitt,  a  thirteen  term  Congressman  from 
Mount  Morris.  The  party  bosses  refused  to  renominate  Yates  in 
1904,  but  he  went  on  to  serve  seven  terms  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  rarest  1900  Illinois  Mckinley  trigate 
carries  the  caption  "J.  E.  Taggart,  Republican  Nominee  for 
Legislature  "  beneath  the  busts  of  Mckinley,  Taggart,  and 
Roosevelt.  John  Taggart  of  Ridott  (in  northwestern  Illinois) 
won  the  first  of  his  three  terms  in  the  state  legislature  in  1900. 

kentucky  Republicans  issued  a  IV  sepia  trigate  in  1900 
featuring  John  W.  Yerkes  (not  pictured),  their  nominee  for 
governor,  with  Mckinley  and  Roosevelt.  Yerkes  lost  a  special 
election  by  less  than  one  percent  of  the  vote  to  Democrat  John 
Beckham,  who  appeared  on  a  Bryan  coattail  button  that  year. 

Further  west,  on  the  eastern  edge  of  Bryan's  natural  con- 
stituency. Republican  Joseph  Flory  of  Missouri  appeared  on  at 
least  two  1900  trigates.  Mckinley  lost  the  state  to  Bryan,  and 
Flory  became  the  tenth  consecutive  Republican  gubernatorial 


candidate  to  taste  defeat.  Kansas  Republicans  issued  at  least  | 

three  different  c  oattail  buttons  in  1900.  Two  were  trigates,  one  ; 

picturing  Mckinley,  Roosevelt,  and  Governor  William  Stanley  ' 

and  another  featuring  Mckinley,  Stanley,  and  Charles  Curtis,  a  1 

young  congressman  from  Topeka  seeking  the  fifth  of  the  se\en  | 

terms  he  served  in  the  House.  Curtis  later  served  a  term  in  the  : 

Senate  from  1907  to  1913,  lost  his  bid  for  re-election  in  1912,  but  j 

won  Senate  races  in  1914,  1920,  and  1926.  He  became  Republican  I 

Senate  whip  in  1915  and  majority  leader  in  1924,  before  serving  | 

as  Herbert  Hoover's  vice  president.  The  third  1900  kansas  | 

coattail  is  a  Mckinley-Roosevelt  jugate  (pictured  in  the  Spring,  ^ 

1977  Keynoter)  which  bears  the  legend  "Mckinley,  Roosevelt  ] 

and  Stanley  Club,  Newton,  kansas.  "  j 

On  the  Pacific  Coast,  Republican  J.  M.  Frink  lost  a  close  race  j 
for  the  governorship  of  Washington  to  incumbent  Democrat 
John  Rogers  in  1900.  The  ribbon  boosting  Gage  and  Neff  is  from 

California,  wherein  1898  Henry  T.  Gage  was  elected  governor  as  ' 

the  nominee  of  a  Republican-Union  Labor  coalition.  : 

In  the  Northeast  George  McLean  was  elected  governor  of  ! 
Connecticut  in  1900.  A  clever  paper  insert  in  the  back  of  this 
button  urged  recipients  to  support  "the  two  Macs,  Mckinley  and 
McLean."  Ill  health  forced  McLean  to  retire  after  one  term,  but 
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in  1910  he  returned  to  ser\  e  three  terms  in  the  Senate,  where  he  is 
best  remerribereti  .is  a  lort  ef  nl  opponent  of  the  League  of  Nations 
following  World  War  I.  New  \  ork  Republicans  issued  a  trigate 
featuring  Benjamin  Odell,  Jr.,  who  succeeded  Roose\elt  in 
Albany.  \  New  York  jugate  presented  McKinley  with  Timothy 
L.  Woodruff,  who  served  as  lieutenant  governor  in  three 
consecutive  administrations,  Black's,  Roosevelt's,  and  Odell's. 
As  reported  in  the  Summer,  1981  Keynoter,  the  New  York 
delegation  endorsed  the  popular  Woodruff  for  vice  president  at 
the  1900  Republican  con\ention  when  TR  initially  balked  at 
Senator  Thomas  Piatt's  efforts  to  'ki(  k  him  upstairs.  "  Another 
New  York  piece  is  the  "McK.inle\ -McAljiin  "  name  pm  pictined 
here.  General  Edwin  A.  McAlpin  of  New  York  w  as  a  "gold  bug  " 
Democrat  who  vied  unsuccessfully  for  the  1896  Democratic 
nomination  in  Chicago.  A  "Gen.  E.  A.  McAlpin  and  Sound 
Money  "  ribbon  was  printed  for  this  effort.  The  only  logical 
explanation  for  the  McKinley-McAlpin  button  is  that  a  faction 
of  gold  Democrats  favored  endorsing  Mckinley  with  a  "sound 
money  "  Democrat  as  a  running  mate  before  the  convention  in 
Indianapolis  that  nominated  John  M.  Palmer  and  Simon 
Buckner. 

At  least  three  McKinley  coattail  items  originated  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  1896  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  distributed  at  least 
two  attractive  ribbons  picturing  McKinley  and  Alex  Clrow,  Jr.,  a 
reform  candidate  for  sheriff.  In  1900  congressional  candidate 
Edward  de  Veaux  Morrell's  W  sepia  picture  button  (not 
pictured)  was  appended  to  the  familiar  red  carnation  pin  which 
bears  the  legend  'We  Will  Bloom  Again  for  McKinley  &: 
Roosevelt."  The  red  carnation  symbol  dates  from  McKinley's 


first  congressional  campaign  in  1876.  His  opponent,  a  phvsician 
named  Levi  Lanborn,  raised  carnations  as  a  hobl)\  .uul  alwa\s 
woreone  in  public.  At  their  first  joint  debate.  Lanboi  n  [)iesented 
a  carnation  to  his  ch.illengei  and  repeated  this  gesture  at  all 
subsequent  eniounters.  Mc  Kinley  came  to  regard  ihe  c  ariiaiion 
as  a  talisman  of  good  luck  after  upsetting  Lanborn.  (  .ai  nations 
were  commonly  used  to  decorate  the  White  House  duiiiig  his 
teinireand  McKinley  in\ariably  sported  a  licsh  one  in  his  lapel. 
Ironically,  he  was  assassinated  moments  afiei  gi\  ing  his  last  red 
carnation  to  a  twelve-year-old  girl  who  was  attending  the  Pan 
American  Exposition  in  Buffalo  with  her  mother!* 


Can  you 
identify 
these  items? 
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BOOKS  IN  THE  HOBBY 


Harold  Holzer,  Gabor  S.  Boritt,  and  Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr.,  The 
Lincoln  Image:  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Popular  Print 
(Charlt  s  Sc  nbnor  s  Sons,  New  York,  NY.  1984);  hardcover,  243 
pages,  103  illustrations,  $35.00. 

Although  this  splendid  volume  is  probably  the  finest  study 
ever  written  on  a  topic  of  direct  interest  to  collectors  of  political 
Americana,  it  is  not  in  any  way  a  book  written  primarily  for 
collectors.  It  makes  no  effort  to  catalogue  in  a  comprehensive 
manner  the  known  body  of  Lincoln  prints,  and  does  not  even 
picture  or  make  reference  to  such  collector  favorites  as  the  1860 
Currier  and  Ives  "Grand  National  Banner"  jugate  print  of 
Lincoln  and  Hannibal  Hamlin.  It  offers  no  numbering  system 
or  price  guide.  Instead,  The  Lincoln  Image  is  serious  political 
history  of  a  sort  rarely  encountered  on  a  subject  of  interest  to 
collectors,  a  thoroughly  researched  and  gracefully  written 
account  ol  the  genesis  of  many  Lincoln  prints  and  the  role  they 
played  in  shaping  Lincoln's  image  in  the  popular  mind  from  his 
emergence  as  a  national  political  figure  in  1860  through  his 
martyrdom  and  transformation  into  a  sacred  American  icon  five 
years  later.  One  of  the  few  serious  efforts  by  professional  scholars 
to  treat  the  items  prized  by  collectors  as  objects  worthy  of 
research  and  analysis  in  their  own  right,  The  Lincoln  Image  is  a 
model  study  that  should  be  encouraged  by  the  APIC  and  its 
members. 

The  volume  fcxuses  mainly  on  the  prints  themselves,  crea- 
tions that  ran  the  gamut  in  artistic  quality  from  tasteful 
lithographs  and  engravings  skillfully  adapted  from  the  better 
paintings  and  photographs  to  such  monstrosities  as  an  1865 
engraving  made  simply  by  grafting  Lincoln's  head  onto  the 
body  of  Francis  Preston  Blair,  Jr.,  a  tiny  man  with  feminine 
hands  and  a  bulging  paunch!  Lincoln  presented  a  formidable 
challenge  to  sympathetic  printmakers,  for  he  was  an  unusually 
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homely  and  ungainly  man  with  features  better  suited  to  fright- 
ening children  than  reassuring  the  voters.  To  enterprising 
printmakers  in  1860  fell  the  task  of  softening  Lincoln's  features 
and  bringing  order  to  his  wild  shock  of  hair  and  unkempt 
manner  of  dress,  thus  transforming  his  likeness  into  one  that 
would  win  votes  if  not  cause  maidens  to  swoon.  When  Lincoln 
grew  his  post-election  beard,  printmakers  modified  their  plates 
and  stones  to  satisfy  public  curiosity,  although  those  who 
worked  without  accurate  photographs  made  their  subject  look 
more  like  Ambrose  Burnside  or  "Father  Timi?"  than  himself! 
During  the  Civil  War,  such  major  events  as  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  brought  forth  prints  anew.  In  the  wake  of 
Lincoln's  assassination,  prints  depicting  the  event  itself  and  the 
subsequent  apotheosis  of  the  martyred  president  into  our 
greatest  patriotic  icon  did  much  to  fix  Lincoln's  place  in  our 
national  folklore. 

My  one  major  criticism  of  The  Lincoln  Image  is  its  failure  to 
devote  much  attention  to  the  rather  substantial  body  of  viciously 
anti-Lincoln  cartoon  prints  published  in  1860  and  during  the 
Civil  War,  especially  those  executed  in  1860  by  Louis  Maurer  for 
Currier  and  Ives  and  the  poison-penned  creations  of  copperhead 
cartoonist  Adalbert  Volck  during  the  war.  By  failing  to  give  due 
billing  to  the  graphic  art  that  mirrored  the  vitriolic  anti-Lincoln 
prejudices  of  so  much  of  our  citizenry  during  his  presidency. 
The  Lincoln  Image  falls  short  of  presenting  a  truly  balanced 
study  of  the  image  of  the  living  Lincoln  in  the  popular  mind.  On 
the  whole,  however,  Holzer,  Boritt,  and  Neely  have  fashioned  a 
truly  outstanding  contribution  to  Lincoln  scholarship.  Thor- 
oughly researched,  gracefully  written,  and  magnificently  illus- 
trated. The  Lincoln  Image  merits  the  attention  of  every  serious 
student  of  Lincoln  and  his  age  and  every  serious  collector  of 
Lincoln  items  and  nineteenth-century  political  prints  in 
general. 

Roger  Fischer 


Bernard  L.  Greenhouse,  Political  Postcards,  1900-1980:  A  Price 
Guide  (Postcard  Press,  Box  6736,  Syracuse,  NY  13217;  1984); 
paperback,  109  pages,  304  illustrations,  $12.95. 

Political  campaign  postcards  enjoyed  a  great  vogue  during 
the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century  and  have  continued  to 
appear  in  diminished  numbers  ever  since.  The  different  varieties 
produced  number  in  the  thousands.  Many  campaign  postcards, 
especially  several  of  the  superb  varieties  printed  during  the  1908 
contest  between  William  Howard  Taft  and  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  represent  some  of  the  finest  displays  of  graphic  art, 
thematic  presentation,  and  satire  ever  carried  on  campaign 
artifacts  of  any  type.  Printed  in  large  quantities  more  often  than 
not,  campaign  postcards  were  used  extensively  and  often  carried 
personal  messages  that  in  many  instances  must  have  proved 
quite  effective.  Thus  the  camjjaign  postcard  ranks  high  in 
historical  significance  as  well  as  collector  appeal.  Yet,  until 
now,  collectors  have  had  to  confront  a  virtual  absence  of 
literature  on  the  subject. 

With  Political  Postcards.  1900-1980:  A  Price  Guide,  author 
Bernard  L.  Greenhouse  has  provided  collectors  with  a  truly 
valuable  introduction  to  this  body  of  material.  In  this  hand- 
somely and  profusely  illustrated  little  volume  are  more  than 
three  hundred  campaign  postcards  from  McKinley  through 
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Reagan,  wiih  value  estimates  for  each  postcard.  From  this 
volume,  the  collector  can  become  familiar  with  a  representative 
selection  of  the  postc  ards  available  and  price  approximations  as 
well,  both  (]uite  useful  to  collectors  new  to  this  aspect  of  the 
hobby. 

I'nfortunately.  this  volume  serves  only  as  an  introduction 
{although  a  good  one)  to  the  genre  of  campaign  postcards.  To  be 
more  than  an  introduction.  Greenhouse  would  have  had  to  have 
been  much  more  comprehensiv  e,  for  the  three  hundred  postcards 
pictured  provided  much  less  than  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the 
varieties  available.  In  addition,  he  should  have  researched  and 
written  a  thorough  account  of  the  evolution  of  the  political 
postcard  and  the  role  it  has  played  in  electing  candidates  to  the 
presidency.  In  short.  Greenhouse  has  not  done  for  political 
postcards  what  Herbert  R.  Collins  did  for  political  textiles  in 
Threads  of  History  or  what  Doyle  DeVVitt  and  Edmund  B. 
Sullivan  have  done  for  nineteenth-century  medalets  and  lapel 
devices.  .\n  additional  caveat  I  would  register  concerns  some  of 
Greenhouse's  value  estimates.  While  the  more  scarce  and 
desirable  varieties  have  been  pegged  quite  close  to  prices  realized 
in  recent  auctions,  many  of  the  more  common  varieties  have 
been  priced  much  higher  than  they  actually  cost  the  patient 
bidder  who  is  willing  to  bargain  hunt  in  the  auc  tions.  I  have 
personally  accjuired  many  ol  these  varieties  (guided  at  $20-$30) 
for  $5-$7  during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  It  is  true  that 
postcards  command  much  higher  prices  between  specialists 
than  the  more  common  varieties  realize  in  most  auctions,  as  is 
^Iso  the  case  with  most  other  types  of  political  items,  but  it 


Frank  .Smallwood,  The  Other  Candidates:  Third  Parties  in 
Presidential  Elections  (I'niversity  Press  of  New  England, 
Hanover,  NH,  1983);  333  pages,  hardcover  edition  $20.00, 
paperback  edition  $9.95. 

Frank  Smallwood's  The  Other  Candidates:  Third  Parties  in 
Presidential  Elections  is  a  very  informative  source  on  recent 
third  parly  presidential  candidates.  The  format  consists  of  edited 
interv  lews  of  the  candidates  by  theauthoi .  This  vxjlume  serves  as 
a  good  prnnary  source  of  information  for  third  party  collectors. 
Smallwood,  a  political  scientist,  former  state  legislator,  and 
APIC  member  #623.'),  has  put  together  a  very  useful  book  that 
sheds  much  light  on  these  splinter  party  candidacies  that  (except 
for  an  occasional  John  Anderson  or  George  Wallace)  typically 
receive  little  attention  from  the  media. 

.\iuly  Link 


Paul  F.  Boiler,  Jr.,  Presidential  Campaigns  (Oxford  University 
Press,  New  York,  NY,  1981);  hardcover,  420  pages,  $16.95. 

Presidential  Campaigns  makes  excellent  reading  during  this 
election  year.  It  consists  of  brief,  witty,  informative,  and  very 
well  written  passages  about  each  presidential  race  from  1788 
through  1980.  Along  with  each  summary  description  arc  se- 
quences of  anecdotes  that  splendidly  illuminate  the  charac  tei  ol 
the  candidates  and  the  campaigns  they  waged.  Written  in  the 
same  sprightly  style  of  anecdotal  history  that  made  his  prev  ious 
book  Presidential  Anecdotes  (Oxford  I'niversity  Press,  1981: 
Penguin  Books  paperback  edition)  so  entertaining.  Presidential 
Campaigns  is  almost  required  reading  for  serious  collectors, 
establishing  the  contexts,  themes,  and  issues  reflected  on  many 
of  the  items  we  covet.  One  anecdote  that  tells  us  much  about  the 
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would  be  unfortunate  if  novice  collectors  decided  against  this 
aspect  of  the  hobby  because  of  such  high  estimates  of  estab- 
lishiirg  a  modest  collection  of  postcards. 

Nevertheless,  Greenhouse  merits  the  gratitude  of  the  collect- 
ing fraternity  for  this  work,  as  well  as  for  his  initiative  in 
publishing  it  largely  on  his  own.  As  stated  previously,  Political 
Postcards,  1900-1980  constitutes  a  fine  introduction  to  this 
subject.  A  more  comprehensive  volume  is  still  needed;  in  my 
opinion.  Greenhouse  may  well  be  the  one  to  write  it. 

Roger  Fischer 


"teflon  presidency"  of  Ronald  Reagan  as  well  as  the  1956 
landslide  victory  of  Dvvight  D.  Eisenhower  is  Boiler's  account  of 
Adlai  Stevenson's  conversation  with  a  farmer  who  was  bitterly 
critical  of  Eisenhower  farm  policy  but,  at  the  same  time,  a 
staunch  Eisenhower  supporter.  As  the  farmer  explained  to 
Stevenson,  "Oh,  noone connects  him  with  the  .Administration.  " 
In  1852,  as  Boiler  recounts,  the  Democ  rats  used  the  slogan  "We 
Polked  'em  in  '14,  we'll  Pierce  em  in  '52.  "  while  the  Whigs 
ridiculed  the  hard-drinking  Franklin  Pierc  e  by  {)roc  laiming  him 
as  "the  hfio  of  many  well  loiighi  bottles.  " 

Presidentidl  Campaigns  portravs  liie  /est  w  iili  w  hic  h  Amer- 
icans h.ive  elt  c  led  then  presidents  ihroughout  oui  history;  in  so 
doing.  It  chronicles  the  American  spirit  itself.  It  is  the  product  of 
much  scholarly  research,  but  one  need  not  be  a  scholar  to 
thoroughly  enjoy  it. 
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^XUCKY"  LINDBERGH 

Conqueror  of  the  Air  Frontier 

by  Roger  Fischer 


On  the  morning  of  May  20,  1927,  a  young  American  aviator 
took  off  from  a  misty  airstrip  on  Long  Island  and  headed  east 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  no  companion,  an  earth  in- 
duction compass,  and  a  sack  full  of  sandwiches,  pitting  his  frail 
single-engine  airplane  against  snow,  driving  sleet,  and  adverse 
winds.  33  hours  and  39  minutes  later,  the  "Spirit  of  St.  Louis" 
landed  triumphantly  at  Le  Bourget  Field  near  Paris  and  Charles 
.\ugustus  "Lucky"  Lindbergh  entered  that  small  and  select 
pantheon  of  legitimate  folk  heroes,  one  of  the  handful  of  living 
legends  born  without  hype  or  commercial  purpose  in  our  long 
history.  In  a  very  real  sense,  in  fact,  Lindbergh  became  some- 
thing of  a  yardstick,  a  standard  against  which  other  potential 
folk  heroes  are  measured. 

Born  in  Detroit  ni  1902,  the  son  of  Evangeline  Lodge 
Lindbergh  and  Charles  Augustus  Lindbergh,  Sr.  (later  a  popu- 
lar Minnesota  congressman  and  insurgent  progressive  Repub- 
litan  ac  ti\e  m  the  Nonpartisan  League),  Lindbergh  grew  up  in 
Little  Falls,  Minnesota.  He  attended  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, but  left  without  a  degree  in  1922  to  indulge  hi^  passion  for 
flying.  Earning  his  living  by  contract  flights  and  occasional 
barnstorming,  he  made  the  first  airmail  flight  from  Chicago  to 
St.  Louis  in  1926  and  flew  his  Ryan  NX-21 1  monoplane  "The 
Spirit  of  St.  Louis"  coast  to  coast  from  San  Diego  to  Long  Island 
on  May  10,  11,  and  12,  1927  (with  a  stop  in  St.  Louis)  in  a  record 
air  time  of  21  hours,  20  minutes.  Eight  days  later,  he  was 
airborne  for  Paris  and  a  place  in  history. 

Groggy  from  lack  of  sleep  and  genuinely  embarrassed  by  the 
tumultuous  reception  he  received  at  Le  Bourget,  Lindbergh 
soon  found  that  he  would  have  to  learn  to  accept  the  adulation  of 
the  public  on  two  continents.  After  a  tour  of  Europe,  he  returned 
to  New  York  for  a  tickertape  parade  so  jubilant  that  it  cost  the 
city  $68,000  to  clean  the  streets  afterward.  He  became  an 
authentic  folk  hero  in  part  for  what  he  had  done,  but  also  in  part 
for  what  he  was.  Tall,  blond,  and  boyishly  handsome,  he  looked 
the  part  of  the  folk  hero.  Modest,  shy,  and  unassuming,  he  acted 
the  part  to  a  "T".  Brave  beyond  the  ability  of  most  of  us  to 
measure,  he  had  accomplished  a  very  personal  triumph  of  man 
over  the  elements,  not  the  sort  of  technological  achievement 
represented  by  his  spiiitual  descendants  in  conquering  space 
with  the  aid  of  billions  in  NASA  hardware  and  expertise.  His 
was  a  true  manifestation  of  "the  right  stuff."  To  a  nation  that  no 
longer  faced  the  challenge  of  the  frontier,  the  young  flyboy  from 
Minnesota  epitomized  perfectly  the  qualities  of  the  Kit  Carsons 
and  Jim  Bridgers,  a  "lone  eagle"  braving  awesome  elements  to 
meet  a  personal  challenge.  As  Damon  Runyan  put  it,  "He  is  the 
best  of  us,  the  best  that  we  can  hope  to  be."  More  than  a  half 
century  later,  visitors  to  the  Smithsonian's  Museum  of  Air  and 
Space  stand  in  awe  beneath  that  small,  frail-looking  Ryan  NX- 
21  1  that  took  Lindy  across  the  Atlantic  and  into  the  annals  of 
legend. 

.Much  that  happened  to  Lindbergh  after  1927  belied  the 
nic  kname  "Lucky."  In  1929  he  married  Anne  Morrow  in  Mexico 
City.  Three  years  later  their  son  was  kidnapped  and  murdered, 
allegedly  by  Bruno  Hauptmann,  whose  trial  and  subsequent 
exec  ution  deprived  the  grieving  and  intensely  private  Lindbergh 


of  his  privacy  to  such  an  extent  that  the  couple  moved  ' 
temporarily  to  England.  During  the  years  leading  up  to  World 
War  II,  Lindbergh  occupied  a  leading  role  in  the  "America 
First"  lobby  to  keep  the  US  out  of  the  war  in  Europe.  Some  of  his 
utterances  condemning  the  "Jewish  financing"  of  the  war  effort 
made  him  appear  to  be  something  of  a  Nazi  sympathizer.  FDR 
likened  him  to  the  Civil  War  "copperheads"  and  Republicans  | 
Wendell  Willkie  and  Thomas  E.  Dewey  joined  in  condemning 
his  conduct.  Fortunately  for  Lindbergh's  place  in  history,  he  had 
many  years  ahead  to  earn  back  public  esteem. 

One  product  of  the  adulation  accorded  Lindbergh  in  1927  was  i 
a  large  number  of  buttons  and  other  items  promoting  his  | 
achievement  and  the  "Welcome  Home"  celebrations  that  fol-  i 
lowed.  These  are  prized,  and  properly  so,  by  many  collectors.  i 
The  many  "America  First"  items  produced  to  promote  isola-  i 
tionism  in  the  pre-World  War  II  period  represent  another 
Lindbergh-related  collecting  area.* 
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CHAS.  A.  LINDBERGH,  JR. 


OF  HOPEWELL,  N.  J. 

riONirCOL.  CflAlTHDMr 

World-Famous  Aviator 

This  child  was  kidnaped  from  his  home 
in  Hopewell,  N.  J.,  between  8  and  10  p.  m. 
on  Tuesday,  March  1,  1932. 

DESCRIPTION: 
Age.  20  months  Hair,  blond,  curly 

Weight,  27  to  30  lbs.       Eyes,  dark  blue 
Height,  29  inches  Compiexion,  light 

Deep  dimple  in  center  of  chin 
Dressed  in  one-piece  coverall  night  suit 

ADDRESS  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  TO 

COL.  H.  N.  SCHWARZKOPF  TRENTON.  N.  J.,  or 
COL  CHAS  A  LINDBERGH.  HOPEWELL.  N.  J. 

*LL  COMMUNICATIONS  Will  8C  TRtATCD  IN  CONFIDENCE 

COL   H.  NOMMAN  SCHWARZKOPF 


Poster 


Cast  Iron  Elephant 


Handkerchief  Detail 
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—  WARNING  — 

COX-ROOSEVELT  JUGATE  REPRODUCED 


In  spite  of  the  Hobby  Protection  Act,  1984  will  be  known  as 
the  year  of  the  fakes.  Moreover,  for  the  first  time,  there  is  a  fake 
"Cox-Roosevelt  Club"  jugate  to  add  to  the  excitement. 

Several  oil  companies,  including  Exxon,  Gulf  and  Amoco,  are 
agents  for  the  reissuance  of  what  appears  to  be  the  old  Kleenex 
Cracker  Barrel  set  of  1968-72  fame.  Carter  Todd,  APIC  Ethics 
Chairman,  wrote  to  Exxon,  and  their  reply  states  that  all  buttons 
are  marked  "Reproduction  84"  on  the  reverse,  not  the  curl.  Do 
not  count  on  this  as  a  final  determination  because  certain 
solvents  will  remove  paint  from  metal  surfaces.  The  pre-1924 
items  are  easy  to  discern  since  the  originals  of  these  buttons  are 
ail  celluloid  and  the  fakes  are  lithographs.  A  full  set  of  pictures 
will  appear  in  the  next  Keynoter. 

A  second  unmarked  group  of  fakes  has  come  to  our  attention 
and  is  pictured  here.  There  may  be  more  items  in  this  lithograph 


set.  Colors  and  sizes  are  not  accurate,  they  are  all 's",  and  again, 
the  pre-1920  items  were  originally  celluloid.  None  of  these 
buttons  should  cause  problems  for  experienced  collectors,  but 
once  again,  knowing  the  seller,  buying  from  APIC  members  and 
APIC  auctioneers,  and  being  extra-careful  at  flea  markets  is  of 
utmost  importance.* 


WILLKIE 

MCHARY 


LOOK  AT  YOUR  KEYNOTER 
MAILING  LABEL! 

APIC's  new  IBM-XT  hard  disk  computer  is  now  "fully 
operational,"  reports  Joe  Hayes,  Secretary-Treasurer.  From  now 
on,  new  applications,  renewals,  the  yearly  roster  and  roster 
updates,  and  mailing  labels  for  general  mailings,  specific  zip 
code  labels  for  local  chapters,  and  selected  member  labels  for 
specialty  chapters  will  all  be  coinputer-produced.  The  label  on 
the  envelope  for  this  issue  of  the  Keynoter  comes  from  the 
computer  --  please  check  your  name  arid  address  for  accuracy,  as 
it  represents  your  official  APIC  membership  registration.  If 
there  is  any  error,  please  contact  Joe  Hayes  immediately.* 


